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HOUSE  SHELVES  UMT  BILL 


Representatives  Vote  236-162  for  Recommittal 

After  six  hours  of  parliamentary  maneuvering  and  debate  on  amendments,  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  agreed  on  March  U  to  send  the  UMT  bill,  H.  R.  590U,  back  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  motion  for  recommittal,  passed  by  a  heavy  vote  of  236-162,  received  suf¬ 
ficient  support  to  make  it  rather  unlikely  that  Congress  will  consider  further  UMT  legis¬ 
lation  during  this  session. 

However,  at  this  writing  there  is  some  talk  on  Capitol  Hill  that  Chairman  Vinson  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  is  toying  with  the  idea  of  presenting  another  bill  to  his 
Committee.  Apparently  Congressman  Vinson  hopes  to  pass  a  very  diluted  version  of  UMT. 

The  7U-vote  margin  for  recommittal  expresses  the  reluctance  of  the  House  members  to  vote 
for  UMT  at  this  time,  and  opposition  leaders  have  indicated  that  they  will  put  up  a  fi^t 
to  the  finish  against  a  second  atten^t  to  force  UMT  through  Congress.  Some  have  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  House  might  change  its  mind  and  accept  a  bill  with  many  restrictions, 
and  that  these  restrictions  would  then  be  removed  when  the  House  and  Senate  go  into  con¬ 
ference  on  the  measure.  Newsletter  readers  will  be  kept  informed  if  there  is  any  serious 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  to  revive  UMT  legislation. 

Congress  did  not  Want  to  Vote  on  UMT 

Several  Representatives  have  reported  that  UMT  was  one  of  the  two  issues  on  which  Congress 
was  receiving  the  largest  volume  of  mail,  and  most  of  the  mail  has  been  against  the  bill. 
No  doubt  this  was  one  of  the  major  factors  in  bringing  about  the  recommittal  of  the  legis¬ 
lation.  In  an  election  year  the  members  of  Congress  were  hesitant  to  record  a  vote  either 
for  or  against  such  a  controversial  measure. 

The  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  February  26-29  brought  out  some  of  the  major  questions 
regarding  UMT  in  the  minds  of  Congressmen.  The  large  Republican  opposition  was  based  in 
part  on  a  reluctance  to  give  more  power  to  the  Truman  administration.  Both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  questioned  the  advisability  of  spending  additional  money  to  get  the  program 
started  this  year,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  UMT  would  result  in  pemanent  military  con¬ 
trol  of  American  life. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  all  of  those  voting  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
Committee  were  opposed  to  UMT  in  some  form.  Several  Congressmen  who  had  supported  UMT  in 
the  past,  and  some  who  still  want  some  form  of  universal  military  training,  opposed  the 
pending  legislation  because  they  thought  it  to  be  militarily  ineffective.  Among  this  last 
group  there  was  a  general  feeling  it  would  bo  ridiculous  to  pass  on  a  program  of  training 
until  a  reserve  system  had  been  established  to  take  care  of  UMT  graduates.  The  heavy  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Brownson  amendment  (133  for,  128  against,  on  the  first  teller  vote) , «  for 
extending  military  training  in  hi^  schools,  indicated  the  division  of  opinion  among  the 
advocates  of  UilT  regarding  the  method  of  carrying  it  out,  A  vote  to  defeat  the  bill  would 
have  been  more  decisive  than  a  reconmittal  vote. 
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The  shelving  of  UMT  climaxes  the  seventh  consecutive  year  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
FCNL  staff  on  this  question.  The  heavy  vote  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  grass  roots 
apposition  expressed  in  letters,  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  personal  visits,  and  similar 
activities  across  the  country  on  the  part  of  members  of  church,  farm,  labor,  educational 
and  other  civic  organizations. 

The  two  issues  this  year  on  which  the  churches  have  really  exerted  themselves  —  UMT  and 
United  States  representation  at  the  Vatican  —  have  both  been  forestalled.  One  influen¬ 
tial  Congressman  said  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  FCNL  that  if  the  members  of  the 
churches  expect  to  have  a  constructive  influence  on  national  affairs,  they  must  "get  in 
and  stay  in"  political  action  for  the  positive  programs  that  need  adoption  instead  of 
sporadic  crusades  against  something  they  don't  want.  The  task  starts  with  sending  the 
right  kind  of  men  and  women  to  Congress  in  the  first  place,  said  the  Congressman. 

Stopping  UMT  for  this  session  of  Congress  is  merely  checking  the  permanent  extension  of 
military  control  over  the  lives  of  all  young  men,  and  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
security  against  war.  There  is  still  the  task  of  achieving  world  security  through  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  the  advance  of  law  and  government  and  universal  disarmament.  Before 
this  Congress,  needing  your  support,  is  legislation  for  appropriations  for  the  United 
Nations,  for  relief  of  refugees,  for  technical  assistance,  and  for  the  United  Nations  Inter¬ 
national  Children's  Emergency  Fund.  These  are  only  a  few  examples. 

Representative  John  M.  Vorys  of  Ohio  (who  unfortunately  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
was  one  of  those  who  held  up  the  proposed  shipment  of  wheat  to  India  until  it  was  converted 
into  a  loan  rather  than  a  gift)  drew  applause  by  his  appeal  for  world  disarmament  during 
the  debate  on  UMT.  Stating  that  UI.?T  would  not  solve  international  tension,  he  said: 

"I  believe  the  only  way  international  tensio^can  end  is  with  an  international 
agreement  for  reduction  of  armament.  .  .  ,  There  must  be  an  agreement  to  disarm 
and  it  must  include  Russia.  The  agreement  must  include  not  only  atomic  weapons 
and  means  of  mass  destruction,  but  reduction  of  Armed  Forces,  of  conscription, 
of  universal  military  training." 


WE  SUCiGEST  THAT  YOU  KEEP  YOUR  LETTERS  COMING 


This  is  no  time  to  stop  writing  to  Congress.  The  proponents  will  continue  to 
write,  and  some  have  already  threatened  some  Congressmen  with  political  de¬ 
feat  if  they  dare  to  vote  against  Ul!T.  Those  who  have  voted  against  UMT 
action  now,  need  your  encouragement.  Congressmen  complain  that  many  people 
write  asking  them  to  do  something,  but  few  write  in  appreciation  afterward. 

1.  Write  every  Congressman  in  your  own  state,  commenting  on  their  vote 
on  this  measure.  Express  your  encouragement  or  disappointment  — 
but  do  not  threaten  them. 

2.  Write  to  Representatives  Dewey  Short,  Leslie  C,  Arends  and  Graham  A. 
Barden,  acknowledging  their  effective  leadership  in  marshaling  the 
UMT  opposition  in  the  House. 

3.  Write  letters  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper  expressing  your 
feelings  on  the  defeat  of  UMT  and  what  you  think  people  feel  about 
the  threat  of  permanent  peacetime  conscription. 

The  vote  on  recommittal  of  H,  R,  590U  is  listed  on  page  3  of  this  Newsletter. 
For  the  full  name  of  your  Congressman,  consult  your  local  library  or  post¬ 
master,  or  write  the  FCNL,  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  House  (or  Senate) 
Office  Building,  Washington  25 j  D,  C. 
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HOUSE  ROLL-CALL  VOTE  ON  U.M.T. 

On  March  li,  1952  the  House  of  Representatives  recommitted  the  Universal  Military  Train¬ 
ing  bill  by  a  vote  of  236-162.  Eighty-one  Democrats  and  155  Republicans  voted  for 
recommittal,  while  131  Democrats,  30  Republicans  ana  1  Independent  votea  against  it. 

The  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  in  all  probability  has  been 
'•killed*'  for  this  session  of  Congress. 
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JAPANESE  PEACE  TREATY 

The  Senate  has  still  to  ratify  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  Two  major  issues  appear  to 
stand  out  in  the  decision  which  must  shortly  be  made,  i'irst  and  most  important  is  the 
matter  of  Japan's  rearmament.  Article  IX  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  prohibits  Japan's 
rearmament  "forever'."  More  recently,  American  official  statements  have  indicated  that 
Japan  is  being  encouraged  to  re-develop  her  war  industries,  step  up  the  training  of  her 
police  force  for  potential  military  use,  and  supply  the  United  States  with  strategic 
materials  and  with  bases  in  the  Japanese  home  islands  for  the  purpose  of  military  security  ^ 
in  the  Far  East. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  Japan's  rearmament,  instead  of  increased  efforts  for 
international  disarmament,  would  be  a  tragic  mistake:  it  would  place  a  severe  strain  on 
an  already  overloaded  economy  and  thus  prevent  the  kind  of  sound  economic  development 
which  must  take  place  if  Japan's  democratic  experiment  is  to  be  preserved;  and  it  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  armed-camp  atmosphere  of  the  Far  East  in  which  peaceful 
settlement  would  be  seriously  hampered.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Japanese  people  still 
take  their  new  American-given  Constitution  at  its  face  value,  and  remembering  the  suffer¬ 
ing  which  war  has  so  recently  brought  upon  them,  are  opposed  to  any  attempts  to  make  ' 

Japan  a  military  nation  again. 

In  this  situation,  American  pressure  on  Japan  for  rearmament  is  meeting  with  bitter  re¬ 
sentment.  Premier  Yoshida  has  himself  declared  that  rearmament  is  an  economic  impossi¬ 
bility  for  Japan  (New  York  Times,  January  27,  1951.)  More  recently,  a  wide  popular  move¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  has  protested  against  the  American  pressure  for  bases  and  for  increasing 
production  of  war  materials,  a  movement  in  which  many  of  the  large  daily  newspapers  in 
Japan  have  joined  (New  York  Times,  iiarch  3,  1952.)  A  rearmed  but  bankrupt  Japan  would 
invite  communism,  not  prevent  it. 

The  American  people  will  further  jeopardize  their  whole  position  of  friendship  in  Asia, as 
well  as  betraying  their  earlier  promise  to  Japan,  if  the  United  States  persists,  with  its 
greater  strength,  in  urging  on  Japan  a  course  i^ich  so  many  of  her  people  fear  and  resent. 
In  view  of  Japan's  marginal  economy,  the  bill  for  rearmament  would  eventually  be  paid  by 
American  taxpayers,  in  any  case.  This  is  an  expensive  way  to  lose  friendship. 

A  second  reason  why  rearmament  would  be  a  mistake  is  the  matter  of  Japan's  relation  to  her 
neighbors.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  plain  facts  of  economics.  An  impoverished  Japan 
cannot  support  for  long  a  peaceful  or  democratic  order.  Deprived  of  normal  trade  relations 
with  the  mainland  of  Asia  (primarily  China),  which  is  Japan's  major  market  and  major  source 
of  raw  materials,  she  can  be  saved  from  bankruptcy  in  the  long  run  only  by  breaking  down 
trade  barriers  imposed  as  a  strategy  in  the  cold  war,  or  by  following  again  the  military 
road  of  conquest.  Senate  action  on  the  treaty  should  bear  this  in  mind,  too,  and  should 
seek  ways  in  which  Japan  can  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbors.  Obviously  this  implies  a 
general  settlement  of  present  conflicts  in  Asia,  and  the  Senate  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
the  problem  goes  beyond  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  or  a  truce  in  Korea. 

Won't  you  ask  your  Senators  to  keep  these  considerations  in  mind  in  their  deliberations  on 
the  treaty?  It  will  probably  be  taken  up  on  the  Senate  floor  in  the  week  of  March  10, 

.IMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 

As  you  are  aware  from  earlier  Newsletters,  our  immigration  laws  may  shortly  be  revised. 
There  are  two  bills  already  before  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  S.  2550  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Pat  McCarran;  in  the  House,  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter  of  Pennsylvania 
has  introduced  H,  R,  5678.  A  new  omnibus  bill  will  shortly  be  introduced  by  Senators 
Lehman  and  Humphrey.  The  McCarran  bill  retains  most  of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
present  Act.  It  does,  however,  eliminate  many  but  not  all  of  the  discriminations  against 
Asians.  The  Walter  bill  is  a  compromise  measure  irtiich  is  still  severely  restrictive  in 
character.  The  Lehman  bill  removes  many  of  the  present  restrictions;  it  particular,  it 
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provided  for  the  pooling  of  unused  quotas  so  that  nearly  100,000  more  people  could  enter 
the  country  annually,  and  it  makes  much  more  liberal  provisions  for  the  admission  of 
refugees  and  for  judicial  review  of  deportations. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  192U,  which  is  still  the  basis  of  the  present  Act,  established 
annual  quotas  for  most  countries  based  on  a  highly  artificial  system  which  was  designed 
to  favor  the  "desirable”  countries  (generally,  northwest  Europe)  and  to  discriminate 
against  the  others.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  potential  immigrants,  however,  are 
from  these  other  countries.  Most  of  the  "desirable"  countries  lAiich  are  given  large 
quotas  (for  example,  the  United  Kingdom  with  6$, 361)  have  consistently  used  ohly  a  small 
fraction  of  the  totals  available  to  them,  and  the  net  result  has  been  that  while  the  law 
provides  for  l5U,000  quota  spaces,  only  about  half  of  that  number  have  been  filled  in  the 
period  1936-1950.  Senator  Lehman’s  bill  would  make  all  these  unused  quotas  available  to 
the  immigrant  group  as  a  whole. 

While  most  of  the  opposition  to  liberalizing  our  immigration  laws  springs  from  prejudice, 
prejudice  is  usually  based  on  ignorance.  For  example,  on  the  Tidiole  our  foreign-bom 
residents  and  citizens  have  an  enviable  record  of  good  citizenship.  In  19UU  they  made  up 
about  9  per  cent  of  our  population  and  only  about  U  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  federal  and 
state  prisons.  In  the  ten  states  with  the  most  immigrants,  per  capita  income  is  $1,3UU 
per  year,  while  in  the  ten  with  the  least,  it  is  $739.  We  now  have  an  annual  increase  in 
our  population,  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  of  about  two  millions.  The  Lehman 
bill,  which  would  in  effect  carry  out  the  provisions  made  in  the  Act  of  192li,  but  never 
implemented,  by  admitting  l5U,000  immigrants  yearly,  would  thus  add  less  than  8  per  cent 
of  our  own  annual  increment.  Net  immigration  from  1930  to  19U9  added  only  two-thirds  of 
1  per  cent  to  our  total  population.  This  is  hardly  "overwhelming"  us.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  period  from  1900  to  191li,  when  about  a  million  immigrants  entered  this 
country  annually. 

In  face  of  the  continuing  desperate  need  for  a  haven  and  for  relief  of  serious  over¬ 
population  situations  abroad,  we  should  recommend  supporting  vigorously  the  degree  of 
liberalization  represented  in  the  Lehman  bill.  Unless  crowded  legislative  schedules  pre¬ 
vent,  the. likelihood  now  is  that  the  Walter  and  McCarran  bills  will  be  pushed  in  their 
respective  Houses,  Since  both  of  these  bills  are  out  of  Committee,  the  Lehman  bill  could 
only  be  considered  if  it  were  offered  as  a  substitute  on  the  floor  during  the  debate. 

Write  the  FCNL  for  more  detailed  analyses  of  immigration  legislation.  The  editors  of  the 
Newsletter  suggest  that  you  write  to  your  Congressman  and  Senators  in  your  own  words, 
urging  them  to  support  immigration  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  general  principles 
in  the  Lehman  bill,  and  to  oppose  the  McCarran  and  Walter  bills, 

OIL  FOR  EDUCATION 

The  issue  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  submerged  coastal  lands  has  been  described 
in  earlier  issues  of  the  Newsletter.  Briefly,  it  involves  the  ownership  of  lands  perma¬ 
nently  covered  by  ocean  waters,  beyond  the  low  tide  mark.  Three  states  have  laid  claim  to 
full  ownership  of  these  lands.  Texas,  California  and  Louisiana  have  adjacent  to  their 
coastlines  large  pools  of  petroleum.  In  three  court  cases  brought  by  these  states,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  ownership  of  these  resources  lies  irtiolly  with  the  federal 
government.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  restoring  ownership  to  the 
states  (H.  R,  UU8U).  The  Senate  is  now  considering  a  resolution  (S,  J.  Res,  20)  to  con¬ 
firm  federal  ownership  but  to  give  to  the  states  37^  per  cent  of  the  revenues  realized 
from  operations  between  the  three-mile  limit  and  the  low-tide  mark.  There  is  no  issue 
over  the  ownership  of  inland  waterways,  historic  bays,  or  areas  between  high  and  low  tides, 
\  which  is  firmly  vested  in  the  states.  Only  the  continental  shelf  is  involved. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  delayed  action  on  this  issue  is  the  determination  of  the 
use  of  the  revenues  irtiich  would  result  from  oil  and  gas  operations:  the  value  of  the 
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resources  involved  is  estimated  at  about  $50  billion.  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  amendment  to  S.  J.  Res.  20  providing  for  the  use  of  these  revenues  for  the 
support  of  public  education  in  all  the  states  at  all  levels,  primary  through  university. 
iSost  of  the  witnesses  at  a  recent  hearing  testified  on  the  urgent  need  for  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  our  schools  due  to  their  unprecedented  crowding  as  a  result  of  the  war-time 
population  increase  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  school  budgets.  j 

Our  school  papulation  is  increasing  by  nearly  a  million  each  year.  The  number  of  teachers 
is  not  increasing  nearly  as  fast,  to  a  large  extent  because  the  pay  they  are  offered  is 
inadequate.  Low  pay  means  not  only  fewer  teachers  but  less  well  qualified  ones.  The 
national  average  for  teachers'  salaries  is  $60  a  week,  and  we  now  have  a  shortage  of  more 
than  100,000  teachers.  The  building  shortage  is  also  an  acute  school  problem.  One  out  of 
five  of  our  school  buildings  is  now  in  need  of  major  repairs,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
60,000  additional  classrooms  are  needed.  There  is  no  adequate  provision  for  these  basic 
needs  in  many  of  the  present  school  budgets.  In  1933-3U  we  spent  U,32  per  cent  of  the 
national  income  for  public  school  education,  while  in  19U9-^0,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  we  spent  only  2,57  per  cent.  The  Hill  amendment  would  probably 
make  enough  funds  available  to  solve  most  of  these  critical  problems  in  our  schools,  and 
without  adding  one  penny  to  our  tax  load,  directly  or  indirectly, 

STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA  AND  HAWAII 

In  spite  of  planks  in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms  advocating  statehood, 
the  Senate  on  March  3  sent  back  to  committee  the  bill  making  Alaska  the  U9th  state,  by  the 
close  vote  of  U5“Uii.  This  amounts  to  defeat  for  the  measure  in  this  session,  and  with  it 
the  similar  bill  for  Hawaii.  The  issue  has  been  fought  largely  on  a  sectional  and  party 
basis,  each  party  opposing  admission  of  the  territory  which  they  think  is  likely  to  vote 
the  other  way,  Alaska  is  normally  Democratic,  and  Hawaii,  Republican.  Most  southern 
Senators  have  opposed  both  bills  because  they  fear  support  for  civil  rights  legislation 
would  come  from  both.  These  two  bills  will  certainly  be  revived  in  the  next  session, 

MIGRATORY  UBOR 

David  E.  Henley,  Chairman  of  the  FCNL  General  Committee,  testified  on  February  29  at 
hearings  before  a  Senate  Education  and  Labor  Subcommittee,  on  migratory  labor  problems. 

He  spoke  with  special  reference  to  his  study  a  year  ago  of  conditions  in  Minnesota. 
Further  legislative  action  on  such  problems  is  unlikely  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
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